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CHILD LABOR IN DEFENSE AREAS 


By MYRON FALK 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 


throughout the nation, arousing their greatest efforts 


Tex call to the colors has stirred men and women 
in military and civilian defense. Unexpected echoes 


- of this call have been heard by children and youth, who 


have taken jobs once held by adults and have exchanged the 
enduring benefit of the classroom for the temporary gains 
of work. 

This undesirable effect is especially evident in areas 
where army camps and defense industries are located. As 
young men have been called to military service, entered 
defense industries and enrolled in training courses, many 


and varied job vacancies have been created. Older children, 


between 14 and 18, have filled their places, as cashiers, 
salesmen and salesgirls, waitresses, car-hops, delivery boys, 
elevator operators, newsboys, messengers, laundry workers 
and others. These jobs, low-paid in normal times, now 
offer higher wages because of the competition for workers. 
For example, in one defense area, wages for a delivery boy’s 
job have increased from $3.00 to $12.00 a week. Where 
there are ineffectual labor laws or enforcement, the jobs 
still require long hours unsuitable for children. 

Greater laxity in establishing the ages of young em- 
ployees has been noted; the local offices of several national 
companies, who had rigidly adhered to prevailing pro- 
cedures for employing children, now are not always requir- 
ing age verification and are overlooking some of the details 
which had served as safeguards against child labor. This 
has increased the burden of responsibility on labor-law 
enforcement officers, who are not prepared to meet this 
additional need. In many areas, even in normal times, en- 
forcement was handicapped by weak child labor and school 
attendance laws and inadequate enforcement staffs. Funds 
for increasing these staffs are not available with the other 
urgent demands on state and local treasuries. 

In Louisiana, despite strenuous efforts at enforcement by 
the State Department of Labor, there are some evasions of 
the law and some cases of child labor that fall outside the 
jurisdiction of the laws. Louisiana requires work permits 
for children between 14 and 16 who leave school for 
employment. There has been a 60 per cent increase this 
year in applications for such work permits at Alexandria, 
where three army camps are located. The school records 
submitted by these children showed that almost all had 
been local residents for a number of years. Some of the chil- 
dren had lived in surrounding rural areas, and had moved 
into the homes of relatives in town to go to work. The ab- 
sence of applications by migratory children was notable, 
considering the fact that Alexandria’s population increased 





from 27,066 in 1940 to an estimated 60,000 in 1941. 

Among cases of child labor reported in Louisiana is that 
of a 14 year old girl, hired by an itinerant photographer to 
attract soldiers as customers. As an inducement for having 
his picture made, the soldier would be offered the oppor- 
tunity to pose with his arm around the girl, or with her on 
his lap. When business lagged, it was the girl’s job to find 
soldiers and bring them in, on a commission basis. 

A 16 year old girl, when refused a job in a poolroom 
because she was single, married a soldier temporarily in the 
state for army maneuvers. Three weeks later the soldier 
returned to his camp out of the state, and the girl, then a 
married woman, got the poolroom job. 

A large number of young women and girls now work as 
car-hops in drive-ins; many are 16 or even younger, it is 
believed. Since these girls are paid only in tips, their names 
are not on any payroll, and evasion of labor laws pertaining 
to women and children is easy for unscrupulous employers. 

The War Department has recognized that in some camps 
and stations boys and girls are engaged in the sale and dis- 
tribution of merchandise and newspapers in a manner 
which has interfered in the past with their school atten- 
dance, and has directed camp commanders to take appro- 
priate steps to regulate their activities in street trading 
within the camps. 

Other states have encountered similar child labor prob- 
lems in defense areas, as is indicated in the following state- 
ment from a report issued by the Alabama Department of 
Public Welfare on “Defense Developments in Alabama’ : 

“Many of the youngsters in families are seizing the op- 
portunity to accept jobs illegally and to work long hours for 
small pay. The Child Labor Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, with the cooperation of school 
attendance and public welfare workers, is making a con- 
certed attack upon the problem. Its magnitude is still too 
great for the limited staff, however, especially since child 
labor law violations are most numerous in the areas of 
greatest concentration.” 

In meeting the problems of child labor in defense areas, 
the United States Employment Services should be more 
widely used to determine whether older workers are avail- 
able for the jobs now sought and held by children. In- 
creased funds are needed for enforcement of school atten- 
dance and labor laws, and, if state funds cannot meet this 
need, Federal funds should be made available to the states. 
Child labor laws in some states should be strengthened, to 
cover more industries and occupations, and to eliminate 
some of the loopholes which permit evasion. 
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SHALL CHILD LABOR RETURN TO 
THE BEET FIELDS? 


EET growers’ associations in recent months have been 
B urging relaxation of the child labor provisions of the 
Sugar Act because of the threatened shortage of agricultural 
labor. These provisions bar the employment of children 
under 14 years and limit to 8 hours a day the labor of 14- 
and 15-year olds. Said one beet grower’s representative in 
January: 

‘Since beet field labor is essentially a family setup, we must 
ask the cooperation of Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture to liberalize the provisions of the child labor law for the 
duration of the war by reducing the age limit from 14 years, as 
it now stands, to 10 years. . . . This is an open air job where 
farm boys and girls can work in their natural element during the 
summer, when aiding their parents does not interfere with their 
schooling.” 

Aside from the fact that the beet harvest reaches its peak 
in late fall and has always most seriously conflicted with 
school attendance, there remains the question of whether 
we have as yet reached the point, or come anywhere near it, 
that we need the labor of 10-year olds for our war produc- 
tion. England, after nearly three years of war, still main- 
tains a 12-year age minimum for agricultural work outside 
of school hours, and limits work under 14 years to 2 hours 
a day on school days and, in most communities, to 4 hours 
on other days. 


The long history of child labor in the beet fields, the re- 
sistance of beet growers to any restriction on child labor, 
even in peacetime, even when agriculture was faced by a 
surplusage rather than a shortage of labor, cannot be 
ignored in consideration of the present proposal. Proof will 
have to be pretty convincing that no other labor is available 
before the American public, speaking through Congress, 
will amend the Sugar Act as suggested. 


CHILD LABOR AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN WARTIME ENGLAND 


N 1941 the shortage of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
in England necessitated the re-training of about 130,000 
men and women. According to competent authorities, the 
core of this unfitness was the group who had left school at 
14 years or earlier to take any available job. 

“I should like to say,” said Ernest Bevin, Minister of 
Labour and National Service, on September 26, “‘how much 
it has been borne in upon me, since I have had to deal with 
the problem of manpower, that the State made a great 
mistake in maintaining such a low school-leaving age for 





the last twenty years. How valuable it would have been to 
the State now if those children had been kept at school and 
under the control of the educational’ institutions of the 
country for another couple of years, and a portion of that 
time devoted to some form of training, so as to give them 
at least a basic knowledge of production, not merely in 
industry but in agriculture. . . . I trust that this will be borne 
in mind in the future.” 


As far back as the first World War, the Ministry of 
Labour was pointing out the futility of letting children 
leave school early for war work. The British Education Acts 
of 1918, effective in 1922, incorporated a uniform school- 
leaving age of.14 and abolition of all exemptions below 
that age. The age for employment outside of school hours 
in any capacity including agriculture was placed at 12 with 
work on school days and Sunday limited to 2 hours a day. 
Limitation of hours on holidays (vacations) was left to 
local by-laws, some of which imposed no restrictions, while 
others limited work to 4 hours a day. 

The British Education Acts of 1936 raised the school- 
leaving age to 15 years, effective September 1, 1939, but on 
the outbreak of the war this was suspended for the dura- 
tion. In February 1941 the Board of Education proposed 
that school holidays be adjusted to meet agricultural needs, 
and that pupils over 14 in secondary schools be organized 
to help on farms on certain days in term time. The Trades 
Union Congress then demanded that a standard maximum 
of 4 hours a day be set for children between 12 and 14 on 
school holidays. 


Recently there seems to be a general agreement in Eng- 
land that after the war compulsory education, either full or 
part time, shall continue until 18 years, with education up 
to 16 years full time but adapted to the differing abilities 
and interests of pupils. Now there is a proposal to register 
boys and girls between 16 and 18. Some form of education 
or training will be provided for those not doing full-time 
work. Says Ernest Bevin, ““We cannot allow the youth of 
this nation to run wild.” 


A NEW CROP OF CHILD LABORERS 


ARTICULARLY flagrant violations of child labor laws 

are coming to light in increasing numbers and indicate 
the need for extreme vigilance during these war years on 
the part of those charged with enforcement. We cite a few 
recent examples reported by labor department investigators. 
For every such instance there are probably hundreds that go 
undetected. 

Bowling alleys are one of the chief offenders. Two San 
Diego proprietors were recently prosecuted for employing 
8 minors as pin setters until 2 a.m. Two were only 12 
years and 7 were under 16 years. In Chicago a school prin- 
cipal complained that 50 small boys in her school were 
“falling asleep in class and falling behind in their school 
work. Some are under 12 years of age.”” Labor Department 
inspectors said they found this report true. 

From Massachusetts we learn of the arrest of three milk 
truck drivers for employing minors before 6:30 a.m. Two 
of the boys were only 13 years of age. One said that he got 
up at 2 o'clock in the morning, worked until about 6, aad 
received $5 a week. 

South Carolina reports children employed in drug stores, 
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including two 13-year-old boys who worked until after 9 
o'clock at night. 

In Durham, North Carolina, six children under 14 
years, three of them under 12, were found employed during 
school hours in shoe-shining parlors. 

Of special interest among recent prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the Wage-Hour Act was the plea of guilty by the 
Lanesboro Produce Co. of Minnesota against which action 
had been taken last September. Among the charges were 
that children 13 to 15 years were picking poultry after 
school, Saturdays and holidays. Some of them were not paid, 
their production being added to that of their parents who 
received a piece rate of 114 to 214 cents a bird—a weekly 
rate far below that required under the Law. Checks of sev- 
eral hundred dollars back pay will go to many needy fam- 
ilies, it is said. 

“I WISH I HAD STAYED 


IN SCHOOL” 


ACH year between 20 and 25 thousand young people 
leave the Philadelphia public schools. In May 1939 


the Junior Employment Service of the Pennsylvania State — 


Employment Service* studied 9,457 young people who had 
left school between January 1937 and June 1938, of whom 
8,048 were ‘drop-outs.’ Eight out of ten of the drop-outs 
had not gone beyond the ninth, and two out of ten not 
beyond the seventh, grade. 

The great majority of drop-outs and of graduates of the 
academic curriculum had not useful vocational skills. Many 
of the young people knew little about opportunities for 
junior workers when they left school and less about how to 
look for work. As a group they did not understand their 
own abilities and limitations. Three-quarters of all jobs 
held ranked as unskilled or semi-skilled labor. 

Thirty-five of the boys, all drop-outs, and 302 girls were 
married. Fifteen boys and one girl were in prisons or re- 
formatories. Six other boys had been in reformatories. One 
of these wrote: 

‘‘Leaving school was no wise idea for me. I roamed around 
and mingled with the wrong people.” 

Touching in its bewildered incomprehension or in its 
dawning regret, the recurrent phrase, ‘I wish I had stayed 
in school,” comes like a haunting refrain. 

In sharp contrast are the many less friendly and eulo- 
gistic comments, a majority of them from high school 
graduates: 

“I feel that the junior high school student is too young to 
choose his life vocation.” 

“T am fitted for nothing unless I take a course, which I cannot 
afford.” 

‘There is an almost incredible lack of guidance in choosing 
courses. .. . Learning for the sake of learning is very commend- 
able, but eating is absolutely indispensable.” 

As a result of this survey the following conclusions were 
presented: The school curriculum should be planned so as 
to provide vocational training until the age of school leav- 
ing so that basic skills will not be lost. More guidance ser- 
vice, more courses in family relationships and more develop- 
ment of standards for leisure time Activities are imperative. 
Education for the future must be geared to youth’s out-of- 
school needs. 


* “When Philadelphia Y outh Leave School at 16 and 17. Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia. 1941. 





COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


Ts Committee’s statement of principles which it be- 
lieves should be followed in appraising proposals for 
relaxation of child labor and school attendance standards 
to permit school children to engage in agriculture during 
the war was noted in the New York Times and other news- 
papers and periodicals. Letters from state labor and educa- 
tion officials indicate that this subject is under consideration 
in most states and that the principles outlined by the Com- 


mittee are considered reasonable and desirable. 
ae * * 


Hearings were held before the Tolan Committee of the 
House of Representatives on February 12 and 13 to discuss 
the distribution of farm labor. Mr. Dinwiddie submitted a 
written statement emphasizing among other things the 
widespread demand for the release of school children for 
agricultural work and the need for careful determination 
as to whether there is a genuine need for the services of 
children or whether other labor is available at reasonable 


wages. aia ha 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended a conference in Washington 
on February 7 called by the National Education Association 
to discuss pending federal legislation relating to education. 

* * * 

The Committee has continued its activities in support of 
adequate appropriations for the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. This will come up for action by Congress very shortly. 
The Committee believes that the rehabilitation and tenant 
purchase loan programs of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion are now needed more than ever and that their continu- 
ance will be a direct contribution to the nation’s war effort 


in that they substantially increase the productivity of small 


farms. a ae 


The National Child Labor Committee and the National 
Council on Household Employment joined in calling a 
small meeting to discuss standards for school girls engaged 
in household employment. The meeting, held at the Com- 
mittee’s offices on February 19, was attended by representa- 
tives of agencies interested in household employment 
problems, child labor and placement of school students. 
Those present agreed that such work was increasing during 
the emergency, that it is a type of employment that lends 
itself to exploitation and that definite standards should be 
adopted. It is expected that a larger conference will be 
called to consider the statement being prepared by this 


group. *. %* * 


The Committee is following closely bills relating to child 
labor before the state legislatures. Most important to date 
is a New York bill authorizing the release from school of 
children 14 years and over for 30 school days in order that 
they may help in agricultural work. The Committee has 
conferred with leaders in Albany about this bill, pointing 
out that there should be safeguards to protect the health 
and welfare of the children, and questioning whether it is 
necessary to release children for so long a period, 30 school 
days being practically one-sixth of the entire term. The bill 
has been amended and gives the Departments of Education, 
Labor and Agriculture authority to draw up rules and regu- 
lations for determining whether children’s services are 
needed and for safeguarding their health and welfare. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


YOUTH AND THE FUTURE: THE GENERAL REPORT OF THE 
AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION. American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1942. $2.50. 


This report is a factual plea for constructive activity. As 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher points out in the final chapter, the 
hours which youth of today spend in labor have been 
shortened to a degree which would have astonished our 
grandparents. ‘‘Jobs have become indispensable parts of a 
necessary whole which can be grasped only by intellectual 
effort.”” Our non-creative and futile ways of spending our 
new free time are alarming, just as the first symptoms of 
pellagra. are. For the past ten years our youth have been 
living in an atmosphere of moral paralysis, due to creative 
passivity. The habit of buying possessions and services has 
become a reflex. Not willfully, but because in the present 
framework of society they simply do not dream that such 
opportunities exist, unemployed and moneyed young peo- 
ple alike have neglected activities which have always been 
enjoyed by youth in other periods. 


Naturally the war has revolutionized such conditions. Its 
successful prosecution has for the time being given youth a 
positive program of action. But we need to prepare for a 
post-war period in which, if they are left bitter, worn-out 
and footloose, without inner and outer resources, young 
people may turn against the freedoms for which they have 
been fighting. 

On these premises the Committee has built a thoughtful 
book in which are analyzed our youth problems, both in 
the immediate past and in the future. Included are discus- 
sions of the CCC, NYA, WPA and immediate problems of 
marriage and the home, health, citizenship and education. 
Particularly stressed are community responsibility and the 
need for cooperation by State and Federal governments in 
providing schooling, both academic and vocational. The 
Committee recommends consolidation of the CCC and 
NYA, possibly on a skeletonized basis during the war, with 
continuance of the work programs of both. It urges that 


schools concern themselves realistically with the problem of 
crime and delinquency. “In no other civilized country are 
young men and women given so much latitude of conduct 
and in none are they punished more severely when they 
misuse that latitude.” : 


Admirable as the Commission’s report is, its various 
chapters are somewhat unequal in execution. Much of the 
general discussion is excellent; some of the specific phases 
of the problems involved are treated rather conventionally. 
One particular omission, which has the unfortunate effect 
of “dating” the report, is its failure to give adequate con- 
sideration to the entirely new problems confronting youth 
as a result of our military program. 


3800 CHILDREN OUT OF SCHOOL. A Study by the City Wel- 
fare rig ag Council of Social Agencies and WPA, 
Dallas, Texas. January 1942. 


In Dallas 3800 fewer children 7 to 15 years were enrolled 
in school in 1940-41 than in the preceding year. Chief 
reasons given were economic—lack of proper clothing, em- 
ployment and lack of money for transportation, lunch or 
supplies. Sixty-five per cent of the families of non-enrolled 
children had incomes of $50 a month or less; 60 per cent 
of the fathers were semi-skilled or unskilled workers. 
Twenty-three per cent of the children were at work— 
and 11 per cent gave employment as the reason for their 
non-enrollment. Children as young as 8 years were em- 


- ployed. The chief occupations were delivery work, agricul- 


ture and domestic service. Though more than 300 children 
were employed, only 18 permits had been issued between 
January 1 and December 31, 1940. 

Nearly 6,000 children, 12 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, were absent three school weeks in the first semester 
of 1940. Lack of interest, indifference of parents, special 
handicaps and individual needs unmet by the school cur- 
riculum were reasons given. More than 25,000 school days 
were lost in this semester through absences. 


school. 





When Crops and School Conflict 


I believe that every child in America should be freed 


from exploitation and given the opportunity to go to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


DI asa ansasnsnencetivenencncenes to assist in your work. 


POCOO OOOO OOOH SHEE OOOEE OO OTOH OTOO OOOO SHOO ESOS SEES OSES E OEE TESS EESESSOEEEEDESHOSES! 
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